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By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 

It  has  become  customary  to  think  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  bigoted  extremists  and  rude  scholars  except  in 
the  scholasticism  of  the  Calvinist  doctrines  which  they  defended  so  hardily. 
Yet  the  Presbyterians  had  scholars  as  able  and  moderate  as  any  of  the 
" Aberdeen  Doctors,”  men  like  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrigg  and  his  col- 
leagues who  filled  the  French  Protestant  colleges  with  over  a third  of 
their  teaching  staff.  Boyd’s  life  reflects  the  frustrations  and  petty  per- 
secutions which  beset  the  scholar  who  belongs  to  the  party  not  in  power, 
the  same  sort  of  fate  which  later  befell  the  “ Aberdeen  Doctors,”  for 
church  politicians  have  often  had  scant  respect  for  scholarship  that  will 
not  bow. 

Robert  Boyd  was  the  son  of  James  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  from 
1574-1581.  His  ancestry  was  only  less  illustrious  than  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  his  friend  and  compeer.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  Boyd, 
Chamberlain  to  James  II  whose  son  Thomas  Earl  of  Arran  had  such  a 
meteoric  rise  and  fall ; his  more  immediate  female  ancestors  were  members 
of  the  houses  of  Campbell  of  Loudon  and  Cunningham  of  Glencairn,  so 
that  the  blood  of  three  earldoms  ran  in  his  veins.  Even  more  significant, 
his  mother  was  Margaret  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  a member  of  the  oldest 
and  staunchest  Protestant  household  in  Ayrshire,  for  a Chalmers  had  been 
chief  among  the  Ayrshire  Lollards.  Robert  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1578 
and  as  his  father  died  in  1581  the  predominant  influence  in  early  life  was 
the  resolute  Protestantism  of  his  mother.  His  father  was  one  of  Morton’s 
" Tulchans  ” who  was  actually  harassed  to  death  by  the  nobles  who  bled 
his  diocese,  and  by  General  Assemblies  who  were  continuously  indicting 
him  for  not  administering  it  properly.  But  the  herculean  task  was  utterly 
beyond  his  power,  with  neither  proper  authority  nor  adequate  finance. 

The  record  of  James  Boyd  show's  that  a pastoral  episcopate  account- 
able to  Assemblies  was  not  then  a working  proposition  and  James  VI 
and  Andrew  Melville  wrere  both  politically  right  in  seeing  that,  if  order 
was  to  be  brought  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  chaos  of  the  late  16th  century, 
the  Church  had  either  to  be  thoroughly  episcopal — according  to  the  former 
— or  thoroughly  presbyterian — according  to  the  latter.  The  fate  of  the 
Archbishop,  despoiled  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  by  the  Master  of 
Boyd  and  at  the  end  of  it  by  Lennox  cannot  have  induced  his  family  to 
think  very  highly  of  the  dignity  or  merit  of  a bishop’s  office. 
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High  intellectual  gifts  were  however  an  outstanding  inheritance  of 
the  house  of  Boyd.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  a courtly  figure  in  his  age. 
Boyd’s  cousin  was  Mark  Alexander  Boyd,  eccentric  and  scholar,  who  was 
educated  by  the  Archbishop  and  later  at  Glasgow  University  where  he 
was  one  of  the  “ bangsters  ” who  troubled  Andrew  Melville,  and  later 
pursued  the  course  of  a swashbuckling  duellist  and  gambler  in  Paris. 
He  then  took  to  his  studies  seriously  and  became  a competent  classicist. 
He  fought  for  France  against  the  German  Princes,  studied  law,  wrote 
on  jurisprudence,  took  part  in  a political  rising  in  Toulouse  and  was 
imprisoned.  Subsequently  freed,  he  varied  his  occupations  between 
jurist  and  professional  soldier  and  returning  home  he  died  in  1601.  The 
gift  of  tongues  ran  in  the  family  for  Mark  Alexander  could  dictate  in  three 
different  tongues  at  once.  Notes  on  Pliny,  a translation  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries  into  Greek,  Latin  poetry  and  political  treatises  in  French 
all  came  from  his  pen.  Other  cousins  were  Andrew  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Argyll, 
and  Zachary  Boyd  who  became  professor  at  Saumur  and  minister  at 
Glasgow.  Zachary  fancied  himself  as  a poet  and  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
revisers  of  the  Metrical  Psalms.  All  the  cousins  possessed  a dry  and 
somewhat  acid  humour. 

On  the  death  of  Boyd's  father  his  widow  and  the  children  withdrew  to 
the  family  estate  of  Trochrigg  and  the  two  sons,  Robert  and  Thomas, 
received  their  early  education  at  Ayr  Grammar  School.  From  there 
Robert  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1595. 
During  his  time  in  Edinburgh  his  elder  brother  Thomas  died,  leaving  him 
heir  to  the  family  estate.  From  his  youth  he  loved  learning  and  the  im- 
parting of  it  and  at  Edinburgh  we  find  him  helping  an  elderly  student 
William  Watson  with  his  studies,  so  that  Watson  was  able  to  achieve 
laureation.  Despite  his  mordant  tongue  Boyd  was  never  grudging  of  his 
time,  learning  or  fortune  to  the  deserving.  For  his  mentor  in  divinity, 
Robert  Rollock,  he  had  an  unbounded  admiration,  and  Rollock  it  was 
who  directed  his  gifts  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  a service  which  family 
experience  might  have  caused  him  to  view  with  apprehension.  Certainly 
discontent  with  affairs  at  home  sent  him  to  study  and  teach  in  France  in 
May  1597. 

By  1596  it  was  apparent  that  the  triumph  of  Andrew  Melville  and  the 
Presbyterians  was  over  and  that  James  meant  to  break  their  power.  To 
assess  properly  the  conflicting  cross-currents  of  feudal  jealousy,  religious 
prejudice,  foreign  politics,  economic  stress,  mob  passion  and  royal  schem- 
ing that  tormented  Scotland  in  the  late  16th  century  is,  here  at  least,  well 
nigh  impossible.  To  James’s  credit  it  can  be  said  that  he  brought  a measure 
o quiet  and  security  to  Scotland  but  his  methods  were  the  cause  of  much 
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future  strife.  In  1596  the  Kirk’s  attacks  on  James  and  his  household  made 
him  the  implacable  foe  of  Melville’s  Presbyterian  system.  By  guile  at 
first,  then,  as  his  power  grew,  by  overt  and  dictatorial  acts,  the  King 
undermined  the  power  of  the  Kirk  until,  in  1618,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Perth  Articles,  he,  like  his  opponents  earlier,  went  too  far  and  provoked 
the  opposition  which  ultimately  ruined  his  cause.  These  years  of  the 
progressive  supremacy  of  James  and  the  episcopal  system  Robert  Boyd 
spent  in  France. 

The  accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  of  France  had  given 
the  Protestants  in  that  country  an  assured  position  which  no  other  Pro- 
testant minority  enjoyed.  They  had  freedom  of  worship,  their  own  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  their  own  system  of  church  government — upon 
which  Scottish  Presbyterianism  is  still  closely  modelled.  Not  only  so,  they 
had  in  certain  areas  their  own  legislative  and  juridical  courts  and  for 
their  further  protection  key  fortresses  had  been  delivered  into  their  hands. 
They  formed  a state  within  a state  and  indeed  comprised  a source  of 
political  danger  to  the  central  government  which  in  the  end  caused  the 
suppression  of  their  civil  privileges  and  the  severe  curtailment  of  their 
religious  concessions  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  But  in  1597,  and  for  a quarter 
of  a century  later,  the  flower  of  Reformed  scholars  studied  and  taught  in 
the  Huguenot  universities.  Although  desultory  attempts  at  suppression 
were  made  by  early  ministers  of  Louis  XIII,  the  great  Huguenot  houses 
such  as  those  of  Rohan  and  Tremouille  were  able  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  free  existence  of  Huguenot  faith  and  culture.  From  1590  till  the 
advent  of  Richelieu,  sons  of  Scottish  noble  houses  studied  in  these 
colleges  and  the  poorer  became  professors  and  regents  in  Sedan,  Saumur, 
Montauban,  Montpellier  and  elsewhere.  Ministers  outed  by  James  VI 
added  to  their  number  and  Andrew  Melville  himself  became  a professor 
in  Sedan.  Boyd’s  letters  tell  of  many  such  Scottish  colleagues.  Patrick 
Ramsay,  William  Craig,  Patrick  Duncan,  John  Cameron,  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Zachary  Boyd,  John  Dunbar  and  many  others  held  posts  in  these  schools 
of  Protestant  learning  so  that  it  would  appear  that  half  the  staff  of  some 
of  them  were  often  Scotsmen.  When  the  policy  of  Richelieu  drove  these 
men  back  to  their  own  country  they  became  resolute  opponents  of  epis- 
copacy, ceremonialism  and  Arminianism.  Some  of  the  extreme  Protest- 
antism attributed  to  “ Brownist  " influence  in  Scotland  is  due  to  these 
men  who,  before  their  return,  had  been  fighting  a losing  battle  against 
Papist  infiltration  in  the  Protestant  provinces  of  France.  They  were  the 
opponents  of  the  bishops  because  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
ordering  affairs  in  their  own  synods. 

When  Boyd  came  to  France  in  1597  Henry  IV  still  lived  and  the 
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Protestant  colleges  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  repute.  The  first  two 
years,  Boyd,  who  had  adequate  means,  spent  studying  the  language, 
travelling  in  France  and  making  friends  with  the  leading  Huguenot 
divines,  notably  Andre  Rivet  who  became  a lifelong  friend  and  corres- 
pondent. Through  Rivet’s  influence  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  a school 
for  young  gentlemen  at  Tours,  founded  by  the  Due  de  Tremouille,  where 
he  remained  for  a year  perfecting  his  Greek  studies  and  growing  more 
and  more  fluent  in  the  French  tongue.  A letter  to  Rivet  reveals  that  there 
was  a great  influx  of  Scots  to  France  at  this  time.  Apart  from  Rollock 
and  Melville  there  were  few  Scotsmen  at  home  of  great  repute  as  scholars, 
so  that  desire  for  a fuller  education  attracted  the  Protestant  Scot  to  the 
nearest  centres  able  to  give  it,  as  links  with  France  were  still  strong. 
James’s  Kirk  policy  further  increased  their  number.  At  present,  however, 
Boyd  was  more  concerned  with  classical  scholarship  than  with  ecclesiastical 
politics.  At  the  end  of  1599  he  came  to  Montauban  and  taught  four  hours 
a day  in  thq  first  philosophy  class  of  the  University.  After  a period  of  pro- 
bation he  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  (Wodrow  calls  it  Polite 
Learning)  having  passed  his  trials  by  discoursing  on  Sallust  and  Perseus. 
As  part  of  his  course  he  lectured  on  Cicero,  Demosthenes  and  Virgil. 
The  curriculum  of  the  sons  of  the  Huguenot  gentry,  lawyers  and  merchants 
who  attended  these  universities  included  a sound  classical  education  and, 
had  not  the  religious  wars  intervened  and  emphasised  the  polemic  and 
ecclesiastical  aspects  of  religious  thinking,  perhaps  a more  liberal  puri- 
tanism,  presbyterian  but  more  cultured,  might  have  spread  from  France 
to  Scotland.  At  Montauban  the  Principal  was  Robert  Wemyss,  perhaps 
a kinsman  of  that  most  noted  of  early  Scottish  Hebrew  scholars,  John 
Wemyss  of  Lathocker,  so  from  the  beginning  Boyd  found  himself  in  con- 
genial company.  His  recreations  were  music  and  chess  ; of  the  latter 
Wodrow  remarks  “ one  must  think  the  chess  is  a study  rather  than  a 
diversion  and  men  of  study  and  letters  have  need  of  quite  other  diversions 
than  this  studious  game.”  His  diversions  were  typical  of  Boyd’s  somewhat 
aloof  disposition,  and  to  them  he  added  also  the  gift  of  writing  graceful 
Latin  verse  some  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  his  poem  Philotheca. 
His  care  in  the  ordering  of  his  own  dinner  table  and  the  rules  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  good  and  mannerly  conduct  of  his  students,  further 
show  the  manifestation  of  good  taste  in  all  things  to  have  been,  for  him, 
almost  a ruling  passion.  When  he  left  Montauban  a dedicatory  sonnet 
describes  him  as  the  “ glorieux  ornament  des  Muses.”  The  theological 
excellencies  of  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  Ephesians  had  yet  to 
appear. 

But  the  precise  professorial  Epicurean  with  the  expensive  tastes  of 
his  Boyd  ancestors  had  other  ambitions  than  a cultured  life  among  the 
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noble  and  semi-noble  intelligenzia  of  a Protestant  France.  As  soon  as  he 
had  full  command  of  the  French  language  he  expressed  his  desire  for  an 
appointment  where  he  could  exercise  the  function  both  of  pastor  and 
professor.  Reproaches  had  been  heaped  on  his  father  because  of  his 
neglect  of  the  preaching  office  ; Boyd  had  surely  heard  of  them  from  his 
Calvinist  mother  and  the  Scotsman,  Reformer  and  evangelist  in  him 
constrained  him  to  preach.  He  was  often  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
wished  most  to  teach  or  to  preach.  At  present,  as  no  teaching  appointment 
which  also  gave  scope  for  the  pastor’s  office  was  available,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  Verteuil,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
released  if  such  an  appointment  was  offered.  At  Verteuil  he  performed  the 
duties  of  a pastor,  preaching,  catechising,  visiting,  with  his  accustomed 
precise  conscientiousness  and  drew  up  an  excellent  catechism  in  French, 
setting  forth  doctrine  in  a manner  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity.  At  the 
same  time  the  urbane  scholar,  with  an  eye  to  something  better,  was 
composing  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  son  of  Duplessis  Mornay,  whose 
influence  brought  him  in  1606  to  fill  the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Saumur. 

Saumur  was  one  of  the  cities  given  to  the  Huguenots  to  form  a pro- 
tective line  on  the  Loire.  Duplessis  Mornay,  formerly  chief  minister  of 
Henry  IV,  was  now  its  governor.  A zealous  Protestant — he  had  gone  into 
semi-retirement  because  of  Henry’s  tolerant  religous  policy — he  founded 
the  University  of  the  town  to  further  the  Protestant  cause  in  an  area  where 
there  were  still  many  Catholics.  He  brought  Boyd  to  Saumur  as  part  of 
his  purpose  which  achieved  a fair  amount  of  success,  for  some  years  later, 
when  Melville  came  to  Sedan,  that  University  was  half  empty  whereas 
Saumur  was  filled  with  students.  When  Boyd  came  to  Saumur,  Sedan  was 
the  more  popular  and  populous  of  the  two.  Later  still,  with  the  advent 
of  Cameron  and  Amyrauld,  Saumur  became  the  centre  of  French  liberal 
Protestantism,  hardly  the  destiny  planned  for  it  when  Mornay  brought 
Boyd  to  teach.  Verteuil  deprecated  his  somewhat  hasty  departure— 
“ leaving  us  without  waiting  a little  till  he  had  seen  if  we  could  have 
provided  one  way  or  another.”  Apparently  there  had  been  stipend 
difficulties. 

The  years  spent  at  Saumur  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  had 
William  Craig,  son  of  the  famous  John  Craig,  as  a Colleague;  as  Monsieur 
de  Trocherege  he  moved  in  distinguished  company  and  taught  congenial 
subjects,  lecturing  in  theology,  and  was  finally  appointed  professor  in 
1608.  By  now  an  accomplished  linguist,  he  preached  with  great  acceptance 
before  a concourse  of  Huguenot  nobility.  He  became  more  eloquent  in 
French  than  in  English.  Livingstone’s  statement  that  he  was  “more 
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eloquent  in  French  than  in  his  mother  tongue,  more  eloquent  in  Latin 
than  in  French,  and  more  eloquent  in  Greek  than  in  Latin  ” was  not  a 
mere  hagiological  panegyric.  Boyd  certainly  did  not  preach  in  Greek  but 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  Greek  scholars  of  his  day,  the  acquaintance  and 
correspondent  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon  as  well  as  of  the  more  orthodox 
theologians  Du  Moulin  and  Du  Jon.  Instructions  given  to  the  Professor 
of  Greek  on  his  admission  to  the  chair,  preserved  by  Boyd  and  bearing 
the  imprint  of  his  drawing  up,  show  his  exact  ideas  of  exegetical  scholar- 
ship and  his  firm  conviction  that  doctrine  should  be  based  upou  sound 
and  precise  exegesis.  The  professor  is  instructed  that  he  should  not 
handle  philosophic,  political  or  polemical  opinions  in  a long  discourse  ” 
but  deal  with  “ the  propriety  of  the  language  which  is  properly  his  func- 
tion.” He  must  “ closely  explain  and  distinguish  the  poetical  phrases 
and  words,  and  the  oratorical  and  their  different  use  in  prose  and  verse,” 
and  must  ' ' explain  not  only  the  words  separately  but  in  their  structure 
and  syntax  taken  together  . . . that  in  studying  the  discourse  he  takes 
care  still  to  explain  the  text.”  Boyd’s  analytic  mind  is  always  found 
seeking  truth  in  the  text  and  context  and,  although  professor  of  theology, 
his  major  work  was  cast  in  the  form  of  a commentary  rather  than  that 
of  a systematic  treatise.  Wodrow  observes  “ He  always  observed  this 
rule,  to  fetch  his  divinity  from  the  fountain  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  For 
which  end  he  made  choice  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  to 
expound  it  in  his  public  lectures  ; because  he  saw  that  the  Apostle  had, 
in  this  admirable  Epistle,  with  succinctness,  comprised  all  the  chief  heads 
of  the  Christian  religion,  .relating  both  to  faith  and  manners  and  omitted 
nothing  that  was  necessary.  In  all  his  disputations  he  was  solid  and 
acute  and  withal  so  clear  that  he  left  no  scruples  remaining  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.” 

As  his  fame  as  a scholar  increased,  attempts  were  made  by  James  VI 
and  others  to  bring  him  back  to  Scotland,  without  any  success.  In  1606-7 
he  travelled  into  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  England,  visiting  Scotland 
to  oversee  the  family  estates  and  returning  to  Saumur  in  1607.  The 
University  paid  him  his  full  salary  of  600  pounds  while  he  was  absent. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad  at  the  great  publishing  centres  of 
Nuremberg,  Frankfurt,  Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  purchasing  books  for 
himself  and  his  college.  He  kept  a meticulous  account  of  the  expenses 
of  his  journey  which  cost  300  crowns.  On  his  return  from  this  scholastic 
orgy  he  settled  down  to  the  business  of  finding  a wife  and,  after  attesting 
his  noble  birth  by  document,  married  a lady  of  good  family  of  the  house 
of  Malivern.  His  journal  tells  of  the  wedding  presents  he  gave  Anne 
Malivern  ; they  include  volumes  of  Beza’s  Sermons,  Rivet’s  Meditations 
on  the  119 th  Psalm,  Beza’s  Meditations  on  the  Penitential  Psalms  and 
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Tables  of  Death  and  a work  called  The  Funerals  of  the  Daughters  of  Sodom. 
For  whom  did  the  worthy  Professor  buy  the  books  ? But  as  he  also  gave 
her  ‘ ‘ rings,  rubies,  diamonds  and  bracelets  and  ornaments  of  plate  in 
great  quantity  ” perhaps  Anne  forgave  him.  Wodrow  finds  entertainment 
in  naming  the  books  “ which  he  says  he  bought  for  his  wife.”  It  would 
appear  that  the  French  Calvinist  did  not  exercise  undue  severity  either  in 
board  or  apparel,  and  reflecting  on  Boyd’s  cultured  Puritanism  the 
biographer  mourns  the  time  ‘ ' when  religion  and  a liberal  education  were 
more  mixed  together  than  I fear  they  are  today.”  Not  long  after  his 
marriage,  his  cousin  Zachary  Boyd  came  out  to  join  him  and  was  appointed 
second  regent  in  the  college.  A greater  Scot  arrived  in  France  later  in 
the  year. 

A letter  from  Du  Moulin  to  Boyd  tells  him  that  the  writer  has  enter- 
tained Andrew  Melville  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Sedan,  but  expresses  the 
doubt  that  Melville  will  be  altogether  happy  in  that  University  which 
has  dwindled  to  a third  of  the  number  at  Saumur  owing  to  the  disputed 
doctrine  and  arrogant  personality  of  Tilenus  the  professor  of  theology 
Melville’s  fame  travelled  before  him,  for  Du  Moulin,  touching  on  a sus- 
pected aberration  of  the  great  man  from  orthodox  Calvinism,  writes 
' ' I have  been  told  he  is  of  the  opinion  of  Piscator,  but  I have  not  sounded 
him  on  that  point  lest  I should  ruffle  him  for  he  is  represented  here  as 
un  peu  cholere.”  Piscator ’s  milder  Calvinist  teaching — praeterition  instead 
of  reprobation — had  been  condemned  by  the  , French  national  synod. 
In  this  matter  of  praeterition  Tilenus  was  in  agreement  with  Piscator, 
but  a student  of  Boyd  later  reports  to  him  that  Melville  is  quite  an  orthodox 
“ reprobationist  ” although  he  shares  Tilenus'  views  on  justification, 
holding  that  all  Christ’s  sufferings  and  not  only  his  sufferings  on  the 
Cross  are  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  The  student  found  the  resolute 
opponent  of  kings  remarkably  tolerant  of  the  niceties  of  theologians. 
The  letter  reveals  the  bitter  disputes  over  smaller  things  which  were 
weakening  the  Huguenot  Church  and  making  the  task  of  Richelieu  easier 
to  accomplish.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Boyd  and  Melville  ever  met, 
but  while  Duplessis  Mornay  lived  and  Boyd  taught,  Saumur  remained 
orthodox  Calvinist. 

Boyd’s  life  proceeded  pleasantly.  In  the  high  society  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  he  dined  and  discoursed  and  lived  the  life  of  a scholar 
and  a gentleman.  Disliking  the  physical  correction  of  students,  he  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  it  himself,  insisting  that  good  manners  should  be 
part  of  the  mental  and  moral  discipline  of  a student.  He  later  found  the 
manners  of  the  Glasgow  students  intolerable  and  he  had  not  Melville's 
stout  hardiness  in  dealing  with  “ bangsters.”  Careful  in  money  matters. 
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he  was  generous  to  his  friends.  Pestered  by  a St.  Andrews  professor  who 
thought  he  was  a poet,  he  published  some  of  the  man’s  very  poor  Latin 
verse  at  his  own  expense  and  sent  sixty  copies  to  his  widow.  John  Welsh, 
Knox’s  son-in-law  and  Boyd’s  relative,  exiled  by  James  VI  became  a 
family  problem.  Time  and  again  Boyd  helped  him  by  money  and  influence 
but  Welsh  was  impossible  to  please.  He  could  not  speak  French  but 
sought  a church  in  which  to  minister ; when  Boyd  secured  him  one, 
admittedly  not  of  the  best,  but  still  a living  for  a man  whose  French  was 
still  very  indifferent,  he  immediately  wanted  out  of  it,  writing  to  Boyd, 
“ we  are  here  in  a miserable  hole  without  pity  and  compassion  and  among 
barbarians.”  Veiled  duns  and  rebuke  upon  rebuke  for  not  visiting  him 
were  despatched  to  Boyd.  The  latter  eventually  procured  Welsh  a 
charge  near  Rochelle,  who,  in  the  wars  that  followed,  he  behaved  with 
a courage  and  dignity  more  fitting  to  the  son-in-law  of  John  Knox.  Perhaps 
Boyd  liked  least  Welsh’s  attempt  to  marry  him  off  to  a nice  Scots  girl, 
" the  laird  of  Garthlands  daughter  ” when  he  was  engaged  in  courting 
a vivacious  French  aristocrat. 

Boyd’s  greatest  friend  was  Andre  Rivet,  pastor  at  Tours  and  after- 
wards professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  Their  correspondence  continued 
after  Boyd  came  to  Scotland  and  once  when  Boyd’s  worries  made  his 
pen  tarry  Rivet  wrote  to  him,  “ In  the  name  of  God  let  me  know  you  are 
in  life  and  that  you  have  not  altogether  forgot  one  who  loves  you,  honours 
you  and  has  you  always  in  his  heart.”  Behind  a reserved  and  somewhat 
sarcastic  manner  Boyd  concealed  a genuine  capacity  for  friendship. 
Humour  was  there  also.  Rivet  and  he  exchanged  opinions  on  books, 
theologies,  affairs  and  people.  The  witty  Rivet  called  him  “ his  other 
self.”  He  writes  with  a true  Gallic  touch  and  once  tells  of  a woman  who 
has  come  to  Tours  and  claimed  his  church’s  charity  giving  Boyd’s  name 
as  a reference  ‘ ‘ She  importunes  me  to  write  to  you  : if  you  allow  her  any- 
thing send  it  to  me  for  she  is  scarce  to  be  trusted  and  may  put  it  to  a 
wrong  use.  Her  name  is  Marie  Germain  and  she  calls  herself  a minister’s 
daughter.” 

At  Saumur,  troubled  only  by  the  occasional  undisciplined  student 
and  occasional  professorial  quarrels  over  precedence,  Boyd  must  have 
been  supremely  happy.  He  had  already  rejected  appeals  to  come  home 
to  Scotland,  but  as  the  pleasant  years  flew  by  his  conscience  began  to 
trouble  him.  In  a letter  to  Robert  Bruce  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
“ I had  been  profitable  to  my  own  country  and  the  Kirk  of  God  within 
the  land.”  In  1614  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  come  home  to  be  Principal 
of  Glasgow  University.  Lord  Boyd,  his  kinsman,  acted  as  the  agent  of 
the  King,  promising  Boyd  travelling  expenses  which  it  took  James  three 
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years  to  pay,  and  on  his  departure,  Saumur  gave  its  loved  professor  a 
silver  basin  with  his  crest,  name  and  arms  engraved  upon  it. 

Patrick  Sharp,  Boyd’s  predecessor,  was  grown  old  and  unable  to 
administer  the  affairs,  maintain  the  discipline,  or  by  his  learning  enhance 
the  reputation  of  his  college.  The  state  of  Glasgow  University  reflected 
little  credit  on  James’s  episcopate  though  it  was  not  the  bishops’  fault, 
for  if  James  gave  them  authority,  he  gave  them  little  in  the  way  of  finance. 
In  Aberdeen  the  renovation  of  the  College,  the  endowment  of  scholars 
and  the  supplying  of  manses  had  come  out  of  the  private  pockets  of 
devoted  scholars  like  Par  tick  and  John  Forbes  ; in  Glasgow  the  Principal’s 
house  was  in  bad  repair,  the  college  was  in  little  better  and  the  new 
Principal  had  to  find  lodgings  with  a man  who  a few  months  later  was 
fined  for  harbouring  a Papist.  (Boyd  protested  against  the  punishing  of 
his  former  landlord  for  an  unwitting  misdemeanour  and  he  was  let  oft 
with  “ the  lightest  rate  of  30  merks.”) 

The  new  Principal  was  a good  manager,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
depleting  his  family  fortunes  to  furbish  a University  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Church  and  State  to  rehabilitate,  so,  throughout  his  Principal- 
ship,  he  was  constantly  prodding  the  Archbishop  and  Town  Council, 
harassing  the  King’s  agents,  digging  up  Acts  of  Parliament  in  support 
of  grants  to  the  University  until  he  managed,  with  partial  success,  to  get 
its  revenues  settled.  He  successfully  restored  discipline  although,  as  at 
Saumur,  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  birching  of  younger 
students,  and  for  his  stomach’s  sake,  perhaps  also  for  discipline’s  sake, 
refused  to  sit  at  the  common  table  with  his  students.  Among  his  staff  were 
David  Dickson  and  Robert  Blair,  later  leadersof  the  Kirk.  John  Livingstone 
and  Robert  Baillie  were  among  his  students.  Boyd  tried  to  encourage  a 
more  original  and  exegetical  approach  to  theology  and  discouraged 
“problematic  sporting  with  divinity,”  with  some  success,  for  his  col- 
leagues and  their  pupils,  Dickson,  Blair,  Livingstone,  and  later  Ferguson, 
Nisbet,  Binning  and  Durham  became  the  expository  teachers  and  writers 
of  Covenant  times  whilst  the  “ problematic  sporters  with  divinity,”  the 
polemicists  and  politicians,  Rutherfurd,  Henderson,  the  Gillespies,  were 
all  Edinburgh  or  St.  Andrews  men. 

The  first  few  years  passed  not  unhappily.  The  management  of  the 
University  had  its  worries,  but  not  such  as  would  sour  a man  intent  on 
creating  a reputation  for  his  college.  The  Principal  even  maintained  some 
measure  of  the  patrician  way  of  life  that  had  been  his  in  France.  He  kept 
a hospitable  table  where  the  worthy  student  was  always  welcome,  and 
when  covers  were  drawn  he  and  the  students  would  sit  round  the  table 
singing  roundels  together.  He  employed  a tutor  to  instruct  his  wife  in 
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English  and  kept  the  housekeeping  accounts  until  she  could  properly 
understand  them.  He  was  charitable  to  foreigners,  especially  the  Flemish, 
and  spent  ioo  pounds  a year  on  books.  He  bought  good  wine,  both  white 
and  red,  at  a shilling  a pint,  paid  the  highest  rates  for  beef,  bought  his 
furniture  in  London,  kept  only  the  best  horses  in  his  stable  and  educated 
his  son  in  France.  When  his  second  son  was  born  he  paid  for  Greek  wine 
to  celebrate  the  event — perhaps  in  accord  with  his  classic  tastes,  for  he 
lectured  fluently  and  easily  and  always  quoted  the  Greek  fathers  from 
memory  accurately,  and  only  referred  to  the  text  when  he  used  long 
passages  from  Chrysostom.  James  VI  had  still  not  paid  the  promised 
expenses,  but  Boyd  presented  an  address  of  welcome  when  the  King  came 
to  Glasgow  in  1617  and  even  wrote  a Latin  poem  on  the  occasion.  A few 
months  after,  in  1618,  he  received  500  pounds  from  James  in  payment  of 
the  royal  debt.  It  was  four  years  late  and  looked  suspiciously  like  a bribe 
to  keep  him  quiet  in  the  crisis  that  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  Church. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  monograph  to  relate  in  detail  the  measures  by 
which,  since  1600,  James  had  progressively  imposed  episcopacy  on  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  was  part  of  his  policy  to  reduce  all  opposition  to 
his  rule  in  Scotland,  whether  in  State  or  Kirk.  Traitorous  nobles  had 
been  Scotland’s  curse,  popular  insurrection  in  the  capital  had  attended 
not  a few  events  of  his  reign  and  James’s  desire  to  establish  a body  of 
men  in  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  competent  as  the  Octavians 
had  been  in  civil  government  can  be  readily  understood.  How  acceptable 
James’s  bishops  were  to  the  nation  is  still  disputed.  Presbyterian  his- 
torians of  the  time  say  they  were  unloved  and  unwanted.  The  nobles  were 
prepared  to  accept  them  provided  they  themselves  retained  the  spoils 
of  the  Reformation  ; the  majority  of  the  ministers  and  what  middle  class 
existed  were  opposed  to  their  introduction ; popular  opinion  cannot  be 
fairly  construed  one  way  or  another  ; a minority  of  churchmen  did  not 
altogether  dislike  their  institution.  The  Act  of  Revocation  of  Charles  I 
later  united  all  but  the  last  of  these  parties  against  the  bishops  and 
destroyed  all  his  father  had  created,  though  James  began  the  destruction 
of  his  own  work  by  the  imposition  of  the  Perth  Articles  in  1618.  By  then 
there  were  bishops  in  the  Kirk  who  were  loved  and  respected  as  men, 
albeit  their  office  was  still  suspect,  but  the  Articles  re-inflamed  anti- 
Romanist  zeal  and  began  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  National 
Covenant. 

The  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  has  possibly  given  us  a different 
doctrinal  view  of  the  “ notorious  ” Five  Articles  of  Perth,  but  it  was  the 
method  of  their  imposing  as  much  as  the  Articles  themselves  which 
roused  Presbyterian  opposition.  Few  things,  indeed,  were  done  in  Scottish 
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politics,  before  that  time,  or  long  after  it,  without  intrigue  and  contrivance, 
yet  few  things  rouse  universal  indignation  more  than  the  feeling  of  being 
the  victim  of  contrivance.  When  James  visited  Scotland  in  1617  he  ex- 
plained to  the  bishops  the  changes  he  desired  in  the  worship  of  the  Kirk 
and  they  promised  fulfilment  of  his  desires,  but  when  an  Assembly  was 
held  at  St.  Andrews  in  November  1617  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that 
James’s  proposals  were  shelved,  whereupon  the  angry  monarch  instructed 
the  Council  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  stipend  to  the  recalcitrant  min- 
isters. Another  Assembly  was  fixed  to  meet  at  Perth  on  the  25th  August 
1618  for  which  Spottiswoode  canvassed  support  amongst  the  ministers, 
more  at  the  King’s  command  than  by  his  own  liking,  and  a number  of 
nobles  appeared  with  letters  from  the  King  authorising  them  to  vote. 
The  opposition  led  by  Scot  of  Cupar  was  brushed  aside  and  the  Articles 
forced  upon  the  Kirk,  even  the  Archbishop  himself  protested  they  were 
none  of  his  making  and  fell  back  on  Dr.  Young,  Dean  of  Winchester, 
to  bully  them  through.  There  were  conflicting  accounts  of  the  vote  but 
it  appears  that  the  Articles  were  carried  by  a majority  of  86-49  and  were  as 
follows  : (1)  That  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  should 
be  received  kneeling.  (2)  That  it  might  be  administered  in  private  to 
the  sick.  (3)  That  baptism  might  be  administered  at  home  when  the 
infant  could  not  conveniently  be  brought  to  the  Church.  (4)  That  all 
children  of  eight  years  of  age  should  be  brought  to  the  bishop  on  his 
visitation  to  be  questioned  as  to  their  knowledge  and  to  receive  his 
blessing.  (5)  That  the  days  commemorative  of  Christ’s  birth,  passion, 
resurrection  and  ascension  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost’s  descent  should  be 
devoutly  observed.  Kneeling  at  communion  and  the  observance  of  holy 
days  seem  to  have  been,  from  popular  reaction,  the  most  detested  of 
the  five,  perhaps  as  the  most  obvious  " rags  of  popery  and  above  all 
else  the  ministers  resented  James’  interference  with  their  claimed  right 
of  free  assembly.  As  it  was,  the  bishops  very  half-heartedly  administered 
the  Articles  and  connived  at  their  non-observance  throughout  the  country. 

But  Boyd  was  not  a country  minister  but  Principal  of  a University 
and  he  now  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  bullying  Dean  of  Winchester  and 
the  mean  minded  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  was  deprived  of  office  for 
objecting  to  the  way  in  which  the  Articles  had  been  imposed.  He  had 
lived  long  in  France  where  the  Huguenots  had,  in  their  own  provinces, 
an  unqualified  right  of  assembly  and  power  over  their  own  spiritual 
affairs  ; his  expressed  opinion  was  that  changes  could  only  be  imposed 
by  a free  Assembly  and  he  refused  to  accept  such  changes  until  the  whole 
Kirk  of  the  Kingdom  “ freely,  willingly,  uncompelledly,  resolutely  and 
peacably  receive  them  with  full  content  and  approbation.’’  To  keep  him 
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quiet  Dr.  Young,  James’s  agent,  made  him  a tentative  offer  of  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  St.  Andrews  (apparently  more  of  a plum  than  Glasgow) 
and  Boyd  replied  by  holding  a fast  with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  at 
Perth.  His  opposition  to  the  Articles  themselves  became  apparent  in 
his  teaching  to  his  students  and  it  was  strengthened  by  an  opinion  re- 
ceived from  Andre  Rivet  that  " geniculation  ” was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  French  Church. 

In  1621  he  received  a letter  from  Sir  George  Elphinstone  conveying 
the  King’s  wishes.  ‘ ' The  King  complains  much  that  he  brought  you  here 
at  his  charges,  having  employed  you  into  one  of  the  best  learning  places 
within  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  have  preferred  you  to  the 
first  and  best  place  in  that  kingdom,  that  you  should  have  used  him  with 
such  unkindness  as  to  have  been  a hindrance  of  his  service,  which  disturbs 
the  peace  of  the  Kirk  for  which  things  his  Majesty  knows  ye  think  in- 
different. Alwise  you  have  the  choice  either  to  embrace  conformity  and 
so  any  place  in  the  kingdom  with  his  Majesty’s  favour,  who  says  he  can 
forget  things  past,  or  live  in  the  country  as  a private  man,  or  depart  the 
country  at  your  pleasure.”  Boyd  decided  to  resign  and  in  March  1621 
acquainted  Archbishop  Law  with  his  decision  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
He  adduces  his  health,  the  heaviness  of  his  studies  and  the  desire  for  more 
spare  time  to  pursue  them,  but  adds,  ‘ ‘ I will  neither  conceal  nor  dissemble 
from  you  ...  for  the  truth  is  that  if  I use  the  freedom  and  liberty, 
which  I trust  my  place  and  calling  affords  me  towards  my  service  in  the 
schools,  it  would  not  stand  with  your  contentment  nor  agree  with  the 
Canons  of  your  pretended  Assembly.”  With  a characteristic  Boyd  touch 
he  admits  his  liking  for  good  living  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  place  in 
Glasgow  but  states,  ‘ ' I would  rather  with  the  bird  have  freedom  and  his 
commodity  than  to  be  pent  up  in  a cage  and  have  meat  and  better  cheer 
laid  to  his  hand.”  If  there  was  something  of  the  sybarite  there  was  little 
of  the  sycophant  in  his  nature.  He  followed  his  letter  with  an  act  of 
overt  disobedience  by  celebrating  communion  in  the  old  manner  with 
his  students  in  the  Kirk  at  Govan  of  which  he  was  minister.  When  Law 
celebrated  communion  in  Glasgow  and  removed  from  the  table  some 
students  who  would  not  kneel  Boyd  protested  and  a heated  discussion 
took  place  between  the  two  men  and  Boyd  left  Glasgow  and  the  University 
with  the  words,  “ I will  not  sit  at  Rome  and  strive  with  the  Pope.” 
Thereafter  his  life  became  a sequence  of  mean  and  petty  persecutions. 
John  Cameron  succeeded  him  as  Principal,  found  the  task  uncongenial 
and  in  two  years  departed  for  Saumur  to  create  a more  liberal  school  of 
Protestant  theology. 

Boyd  retired  to  Trochrigg  near  Maybole,  and  the  usual  practice  of 
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making  an  opponent’s  life  miserable  by  defamatory  accusations  began. 
He  was  accused  by  Law  of  concealing  business  papers  of  the  college  and 
the  Archbishop  meanly  held  back  delivery  of  Boyd’s  library  as  security. 
Boyd  averred  the  papers  were  stolen  and  when  the  thief  was  found  Law 
again  added  insult  to  injury  by  asking  for  his  presentation  to  the  University 
to  make  a copy  for  Cameron.  Edinburgh  however  tried  to  profit  by 
Glasgow’s  loss  and  Lord  Boyd,  his  kinsman,  used  all  his  influence  to  have 
Boyd  appointed  Principal.  He  was  elected  by  the  Town  Council  in  1622 
and  Spottiswoode,  not  unfavourable  to  his  election,  wrote  him  a kindly 
private  letter  with  advice  ‘ ' not  to  show  yourself  difficult  where  you  may 
be  the  occasion  of  so  great  a good.” 

But  a discourse  delivered  to  the  magistrates  shows  Boyd  in  no  amenable 
spirit.  He  regrets  his  decision  to  retire  into  private  life  as  being  cowardly 
and  goes  on,  “I  remember  I am  enrolled  in  His  scroll  to  fight  out  His  battle 
even  to  that  full  and  final  victory.”  His  sentiments  were  so  patent  that 
it  was  impossible  that  he  would  remain  long  in  Edinburgh  and  in  November 
1622  a warrant  came  from  James  instructing  the  magistrates  to  have 
Boyd  conform  or  to  expel  him  from  his  place.  A second  effort  made  by 
Spottiswoode  and  the  magistrates  to  have  Boyd  retained  failed,  and 
James  sent  a final  letter  in  January  1623  ordering  Boyd  to  conform  or 
quit  the  office.  As  he  left  Edinburgh  the  death  of  his  daughter  Anne  added 
private  grief  to  public  misfortune.  Row  attributes  his  expulsion  to  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  but  Wodrow  more  correctly  blames  the  King  for 
this  persistent  persecution  for  ‘ ' when  weak  men  take  up  a rooted  pre- 
judice it  is  impossible  almost  to  bring  them  to  soften  their  resentment.” 

Glasgow  still  desired  his  return.  Ill,  heartbroken  at  the  death  of  his 
daughter  and  sentenced  by  the  Council  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
Carrick,  he  was  pressed  to  make  some  sort  of  statement  that  would  effect 
his  re-appointment  to  that  University  and,  over  persuaded,  he  promised 
he  would  conform  " in  due  time  and  place.”  But  he  did  not  crawl  suf- 
ficiently and  Law  was  intriguing  to  have  his  cousin  Dr.  Strang  appointed 
Principal,  so  Boyd  never  came  back  to  Glasgow.  Strang  who  had  been 
the  one  “ doctor  ” to  vote  against  the  Perth  Articles  behaved  generously 
in  the  whole  affair.  He  refused  the  post  when  first  offered  it  and  wrote 
twice  to  Boyd  asking  his  advice  and  receiving  the  sarcastic  counsel  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  latter  was  overwrought  with  private 
sorrow  and  troubled  in  soul  over  the  apparent  recantation — which  after 
all  had  been  dubious  enough,  for  in  a covering  letter  to  his  promise  to 
conform  “ in  due  time  and  place  ” Boyd  asked  for  time  to  consider. 
A message  came  from  James  demanding  conformity,  Law  gave  Boyd 
a year  to  consider  the  ” due  time  ” but  Boyd,  hesitancy  now  gone,  refused. 
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Strang  accepted  the  Principalship,  having  refused  it  once  and  even  now 
taking  it  with  reluctance  in  place  of  a man  he  respected  as  the  better 
scholar. 

Boyd’s  few  remaining  years  did  not  pass  untroubled.  Lord  Boyd 
procured  his  presentation  to  Paisley  when  Lord  Abercorn  who  had  the 
presentation  was  abroad.  Unfortunately  this  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Abercorn  family  and  the  heir  Lord  Strabane  with  some 
followers  stirred  up  a rabble  and  wrecked  Boyd’s  manse  in  which  he  had 
installed  some  furniture  and  his  books.  The  Archbishop  did  little  to 
protect  him  from  persistent  insult  by  the  Abercorn  family,  or  to  see  him 
properly  placed  and  installed  in  his  manse,  and  even  stopped  the  Pres- 
bytery’s proceeding  against  Lady  Abercorn  as  a noted  Papist.  In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  Boyd  retired  to  Carrick,  but  in  1627  when  travelling 
to  Edinburgh  on  business  he  caught  a chill  and  died  of  a swelling  of  the 
throat. 

Boyd  published  nothing  in  his  lifetime  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Hecatombe  Christiana  in  Latin  verse  dated  1627,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Scots  and  published  in  1628  as  A Spirituall  Hymn  by  Sir 
W.  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Wodrow  also  mentions  a work  De  Institutione 
Filii  as  having  been  printed  and  published.  The  Commentary  on  Ephes- 
ians was  published  posthumously  in  London  in  1652  and  again  in  Geneva 
in  1660  with  the  help  of  the  busy  Mr.  Robert  Baillie.  An  immense  work 
of  1236  folio  pages  of  two  columns,  it  contains  a life  of  Boyd  by  his  loyal 
friend  Andre  Rivet,  an  introduction  by  Baillie,  and  a number  of  laudatory 
poems  by  various  authors,  including  Zachary  Boyd,  of  whom  Wodrow, 
who  seems  to  have  caught  some  of  Boyd’s  dry  wit  while  writing  of  him, 
remarks  “ the  reader  perhaps  will  think  the  good  man’s  Latin  poesy 
preferable  to  his  English.”  The  commentary  is  a piece  of  monumental 
scholarship  in  Latin,  containing  within  it  a treatise  of  120  pages  setting 
forth  the  orthodox  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  Latin  is 
lucid,  the  exposition  orderly  and  penetrating,  backed  with  so  much 
learning  that  it  is  easy  to  see  why  his  reputation  was  so  great.  The  copy 
of  the  first  edition  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Cassillis  and  bears  the  same  bold  signature  that  stands  out  in  the 
National  Covenant. 

Boyd’s  opposition  to  James  VI  centred  not  so  much  on  the  bishop’s 
office,  though  he  had  no  liking  for  it,  but  on  the  right  of  free  assembly 
and  on  the  infringement  of  that  right  by  the  imposition  of  the  Perth 
Articles.  This  right  of  assembly,  conceded  in  France  to  the  Huguenots, 
was  a sine  qua  non  of  their  existence,  and  Scotsmen  who  returned  from 
that  land  were  insistent  on  this  claim  and  all  the  more  insistent  because 
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in  France  also  it  was  being  challenged  by  the  central  power.  Furthermore 
the  Puritan  Huguenots  objected  to  kneeling  when  receiving  the  elements 
at  communion  and  here  also  Scottish  opposition  was  encouraged  by 
French  practice.  In  these  two  matters  Boyd  resisted  the  King,  and 
although  he  died  in  1627  his  colleagues  and  students  were  the  men  who 
asserted  the  right  of  free  assembly  and  banished  the  “ ceremonies”  in 
1638,  for  the  Huguenot  doctrine  he  taught  undoubtedly  inspired  much 
of  their  thinking.  The  more  cultured  and  tolerant,  while  still  evangelical 
and  Calvinist,  theology  which  he  and  some  of  his  Franco-Scottish  col- 
leagues possessed  did  not  survive  at  that  time,  for  the  men  who  later 
returned  from  France  were  even  more  embittered  foes  of  anything  appar- 
ently Romanist,  and  the  Presbyterian  reaction  to  the  Arminianism  of 
the  bishops  established  in  Scotland  an  ultra-Calvinist  theology. 

Boyd’s  career  also  reveals  a reason  why  James’s  ''  surrender  or  starve  ” 
policy  failed,  for  he  was  one  of  a class  of  men  who  would  not  surrender 
and  had  sufficient  means  to  keep  from  starving.  Many  of  the  ministers 
were  lesser  lairds  with  enough  means,  sometimes  just  enough,  to  live  upon, 
and  these  men  formed  the  core  of  the  Presbyterian  opposition  which 
ultimately  defeated  Charles.  There  were  economic,  social  and  political 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  reasons  why  these  men  opposed  the  King  and  his 
agents,  but  in  Boyd’s  case  there  was  no  cause  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his 
motives.  He  was  no  bigot — ‘ ‘ A man  of  extreme  charity  and  could  bear 
with  such  as  were  of  different  opinion  from  him  and  very  much  honour 
them  for  their  other  qualifications.”  His  students,  despite  his  ” sour  like 
visage,”  were  exceedingly  fond  of  him.  Blair  wrote,  ” I profitted  little  by 
others  but  he  was  sent  of  God  to  me.”  Livingstone  and  Rutherford  knew 
and  respected  him,  as  did  also  Spottiswoode.  His  worst  faults  were  a 
certain  aristocratic  vanity  accompanied  by  a corresponding  but  usually 
evanescent  petulance.  He  was  thrifty  and  yet  generous,  staunch  and 
yet  tolerant ; music-loving,  cultured,  witty,  scholarly,  courteous,  he 
reveals  that  all  these  qualities  could  have  flourished  in  a Presbyterian 
Scotland  but  for  the  misguided  policies  of  James  and  Charles  and  the 
violent  reaction  they  engendered. 


